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THE SPIRITUALITY OF TIME? 


F 
D- S time is nothing apart from things that change, it seems that 
Y the only way of ascertaining the nature of time is to examine 
. the changes that we find occurring. 

The universe of changes, so far as we know it, may be divided into 


" ; three sections: the inorganic world, the organic world, and thé world 
r; of minds. Let us begin with the inorganic. 
Time in the world of stars, electrons, radiation, etc., is commonly 
believed to have length or duration, to be irreversible, and to display 
a, certain ultimate relations called before, simultaneous with, and after. 
I think that a study of the facts shows these beliefs to be erroneous: 
— time has properly no length or duration, nor is it as a whole irrevers- 
[18 ible, nor are the said relations ultimate. Their full meaning, how- 
ges) ever, can be stated only when we come to the world of minds; for 
wr time, I shall urge, is essentially a spiritual category. 

First, then, consider duration. We usually think of a year as 
als a definite time-length, the same for every successive year. What 
az ground is there for saying that this length is the same? The answer 

must be a vicious circle: for any two years are the same length only 
ent if the earth’s velocity is the same in the corresponding phases of the 
— two journeys about the sun. But sameness of velocity presupposes 
tion equal time-length, which it was meant to define. Or if we define a 
= year as 36514 revolutions of the earth on its axis, the question arises: 
ions do these revolutions themselves occupy equal times? And there is 
rad no way of deciding whether they do or not, without again assuming 
tifie uniform velocity. It seems fairly obvious that this circularity is 

common to all physical measurements of time-length; even to that 
. ultimate of ultimates, the velocity of light. 

Is it answered that while we can not measure any time-length 
- has Wwe yet have to assume such length in order to have scientific predic- 
| are tion? Is it a last term or indefinable, a postulate of an orderly 
only ‘ ahinsas ee 
y of world? A moment’s scrutiny shows that scientific prediction does 
cover not need nor use the notion of time-length. It uses rather the notion 
“ of simultaneous correspondence between events. To assert that an 

éclipse will occur two years from today is to predict that the ordinal 
~ 1Read at meeting of the Eastern Division, American Philosophical Asso- 
VER- ciation, Dec. 30, 1925. A few additions have been made. 
NCA 
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number of that series of events called revolutions of the earth on its 
axis will be the 730th, when that eclipse will take place. Nor do 
we need to believe that a clock goes always at the same rate when 
at rest on the earth. If it is predicted that the sun will rise at seven 
tomorrow morning, the hands of our clock may go slower or faster 
as you please without belying the prediction, so long as the turning 
of the earth corresponds, stage by stage, with the turning of those 
hands. What alone is required for successful prediction is the keep- 
ing step of the two processes, detail for detail. But this means only 
the one-to-one correspondence of two series of ordinal numbers, where 
each number represents a particular fact. Ordinal number is not 
quantity. 

At this point it may be objected that we have a direct apprehen- 
sion of certain short time-lengths, telling us that they are about equal. 
To a superficial inspection it looks so, certainly ; but I think this is a 
case of interpretation rather than of apprehension, for the simple 
reason that we can not possibly grasp a time-length until it is over. 
Then we judge it by a cumulative effect of some sort: a slightly 
longer strain of waiting, perhaps, or a greater number of happenings 
in the one interval than in the other, makes us interpret them as un- 
equal, while a fair balance of such cumulative effects leads to the 
judgment of equality. The only quantity here experienced is an 
intensive quantity or summation of stimuli. Suppose I feel a 
friend’s pulse which is irregular. Then I am aware of a break in 
the rhythm ; I know that a beat comes sooner than I expect, or later. 
But this is no direct apprehension of a difference in time-length. We 
quickly adapt ourselves by some bodily emphasis to a perceived 
rhythm ; let a stroke of the rhythm come before it is expected or after, 
and we leap to the assertion of a shorter or longer time-interval. 
But it is a leap and an interpretation, not an immediate apprehension. 
As we have no sense for empty time, we can not but estimate a quan- 
tity of time by the bodily effects in us of the events that succeed one 
another. No doubt this involuntary quantification of time is 4 
‘‘spatializing’’ natural enough to a creature that lives so much by 
the eye. 

And now I make a more extreme statement: duration in the in- 
organic world is meaningless, for time has no quantity. Space, 
indeed, is quantitative, being given as a sum of parts; time can not 
be so given. Suppose a man says he will give me six juicy pears—@ 
fruit I much relish—and I look forward with eagerness to receiving 
the gift. Suppose then that he hands me one and then a second, at 
the same time removing the first, and then a third while he takes back 
the second, and so on until he has taken back the sixth. I should 
scarcely admit that he has fulfilled his promise. The quantity of 
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pear-substance in my possession is nothing. Such, however, is the 
nature of time in the inorganic world. A fact becomes present and 
real, then lapses into non-being; another fact becomes present and 
real and in turn lapses into non-being; and the like follows without 
end. Each fact turns into nothing; how can it constitute a time- 
length when it is nothing? With it disappears the relation between 
itself and the next, the interval which is supposed to constitute dura- 
tion. The relation has as little being as the term. I should as soon 
assert that a non-existent cat has a real tail, as admit that there is 
a real interval between past and a present fact. The whole-part 
relation is essential to quantity, but as the past does not in the inor- 
ganic world survive, it can not join with the present to constitute 
awhole. Time is here like a man who spends his salary as fast as he 
receives it, and never has any quantity of money. Duration erases 
itself as soon as it is made, and is as self-contradictory as a round 
square. 

We can not even say that two years occupy a longer time than one 
of them. We can only say that in the two years a greater number of 
events have happened. But the question is not of words alone, or 
of substituting one phrase for another with no change of meaning. 
For if time has no quantity, it follows that time is not necessarily 
continuous and not necessarily infinite either in the past or the 
future direction. It is the false notion of duration that has fastened 
upon time that analogy with space which has led to the antinomies. 
Time in the inorganic world, in short, may well be discrete. True, 
the motion of a body would seem to imply continuity of time, because 
the body, to go from one place to another, must pass in succession 
through the infinite number of positions between the two situations. 
But now select two fairly close positions A, and A,. If there is no 
time-interval between the moments when these positions are occupied, 
it may be that there are no events between them. It may be that the 
body was at one moment in A, and that there was a next moment 
when it was in A,, without having gone through the intermediate 
positions. Does this seem absurd? I do not know that that is any- 
thing more than a narrow-minded conventionality. Certainly it is 
against all our experience of large bodies like our own. We can not 
go from one post to another without traversing all the places that 
we can discover with eye or hand, in a line between the start and the 
finish. But we do not know that the same holds of ‘such minute 
bodies as electrons or protons. We do not know that these bodies 
do not travel by jumps across (not, through) the intervening spaces 
between their various successive positions. When the electron in 
hydrogen atom approaches the nucleus-proton and thereby releases 
radiant energy, does it make a continuous journey toward that 
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proton? There is a possibility, if not a probability, that it instan- 
taneously jumps from a remoter to a nearer orbit. 

By admitting that time is thus discrete in being a series of dura- 
tionless facts immediately in succession, and so far as I can see by 
this alone, can we escape the antinomies of the completed infinite and 
of the infinite past time. The former confronts the notion of an in- 
finitely divisible finite duration; for a body in continuous motion 
from one place to another must have completed an infinite number of 
stages by being successively in an infinite number of positions. By 
definition the infinite can not be successively completed, and what 
actually happens all the time is impossible. But on the discrete 
theory, there is only a finite series of positions traversed in succession, 
and the inconsistency is avoided. And in regard to infinite past 
time we have on the continuity-theory the same antinomy. The 
infinite series of past events could never have been completed, even 
though they have been completed when the present event transpires. 
On the discrete theory, however, since time is not a length, it does 
not, like space, imply a further length beyond it in the past. Time 
goes back just as far as changes go back. It might have an absolute 
beginning somewhere. Change might have arisen suddenly, as by 
chance or the free choice of a Creator. The trouble with the first 
and second antinomies as set forth by Kant in respect to time was 
that Kant assumed the quantitative character of time. 

We pass now to the question of irreversibility. And here let it 
be emphasized that time is nothing apart from changes that occur. 
If there is no change, there is no time; there is nothing to distinguish 
before and after. It follows that if a fact which occurred in the past 
is identically repeated the repetition is not truly a recurrence, but a 
going back to that past time. The only reason for denying this is 
that we assume the unwarranted dogma that time in the meantime is 
flowing on quite apart from particular events. Now in the inorganic 
world this recurrence of a past event is always possible, and very 
often actual. 

We have only to look at the cyclical processes which abound in the 
universe. All orbital motion is a case in point, from the revolution 
of a binary star to the solar system and the hydrogen atom. The 
meteorological cycles from water to aqueous vapor and back again, 
from warm air at low pressure to cold air at high pressure, and back 
again, are also examples. The electric current is another instance. 
All axial rotation illustrates the same. In short, the inorganic uni- 
verse is a great collection of cases in which time recalls itself over 
and over again. If now we turn to the behavior of chaotic groups, 
a like result appears. In a gas enclosed in a vessel, it is certain that 
any configuration of the particles which has once occurred will sooner 
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or later occur again. Consider also the law of entropy. This law 
has been alleged by some to enable us to predict that the whole 
physical universe will eventually cool off to a minimum temperature 
from which it can not rise, and thus to point to an irreversible 
sequence in the inorganic world. Such a view overlooks the real 
character of this law; it is a statistical law, and not only permits, 
but guarantees, any exceptionally high temperature you please. The 
law simply states that the instances of a certain average temperature 
will be very very numerous, but that extremes departing widely from 
that temperature will always be found. In general, it is of the very 
essence of a statistical law that the states with which it deals are 
reversible and will recur indefinitely often. In short, I can find in 
the laws of non-living nature no trace of irreversibility, unless within 
particular systems. One who watched the solar system year after 
year would never suspect that the past was gone forever. Nor are 
these cycles and these chance-repetitions sporadic or trivial instances ; 
they are characteristic and fundamental. If we are quite unbiassed 
in this matter I think we shall assert that there is no one perpetually 
lapsing time in reality, but rather a vast assemblage of times, each 
returning upon itself; as it were, a stationary ocean comprising 
innumerable whirlpools. 

But I shall be told that these whirlpools interact and the times 
unite into one. Suppose that the solar system continued its oscilla- 
tions for eons: would not the configuration now existing be numeri- 
cally distinct from the repetition of it a million years hence, if only 
because the latter alone will be simultaneous with certain events that 
have not yet happened? How, then, can we allege that that future 
repetition is the identical event that is now occurring in the solar 
system? I said that time was circular; but has not the circle itself 
moved on? 

The objection has all the appearance of fatality to the view I 
advocate; and yet I think the difficulty is hardly more than verbal. 
What difference does it make that we call the going back to the past 
a repetition and not a resuscitation of the original time? If you 
like to keep the old terminology of a perpetually flowing time, by 
all means do so, and say that a past is repeated once, or twice, or 
more. This does no harm, provided you remember that your per- 
petual flow does nothing and makes no difference to the content that 
is repeated. That flow might be described as a circular process with- 
out your neglecting a single positive property that perpetual flow 
connotes. If the hundredth repetition is not describably different, 
except as being the hundredth from the original instance, and if the 
same is true of the thousandth and of any later instance, who does 
not see that the number of repetitions, the repetitive character, con- 
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tributes nothing to the nature of the event? The fact is that the 
repetition does not even claim to give anything new in the new in- 
stance except the newness: a good case, one would say, of a distine- 
tion without a difference. This perpetual lapse which the objection 
would save is an incubus hugged to the human bosom; another form, 
perhaps, of that old dogma which has assumed so many shapes, the 
thing-in-itself of Kant. 

But let us by all means use the phrase number of repetitions, so 
long as we know that repetition does not imply destruction of the 
past event. 

An objection which looks graver declares that there are no repeti- 
tions in nature. This view is based on the doctrine of internal rela- 
tions ; it argues that no present event can be quite the same in content 
as any past event, on the ground that the present is affected by all that 
has gone before, much of which had not transpired at the time of 
the past event. But I think that this argument is only a vicious 
circle. We have a perfect right at the beginning of the argument to 
suppose that all which has gone before a given event in a certain 
series is just vain repetition; the objector has not shown that that is 
impossible, until he has finished his argument. So far as there is 
such repetition the latest case will not be affected otherwise than any 
preceding case; for no novelties of content have come in to change its 
constitution. If the objection is to prove its point it must assume 
that the later instance has been preceded by facts which are different 
from those that preceded any earlier instance. But this assumption 
is exactly what the objection aims to prove; its argument, then, 
looks like a vicious circle. And in any case, I wonder if one who 
urges this objection would admit that the nearer a present event ap- 
proaches to identity of character with a given past event, the nearer 
does the present moment approach to that past moment. It would 
seem that he ought to do so; and even that admission would involve 
a considerable reversion of time. 

Such objections as these, however, are formal; they throw no 
light on positive attributes of time or events. If particular facts 
repeat themselves so nearly that our experience discerns no differen- 
ence, the question of the meaning of repetition in respect to absolute 
sameness or otherness is of slight import. If we human beings could 
repeat the events of our youth as nearly as the earth repeats its 
revolutions, we should not believe in the irreversible lapse of time. 
Well! Inorganic nature is apparently an assemblage of systems 
within and beside other systems, each presenting the spectacle of 4 
process returning upon itself. Ought we not then to admit that 
inorganic time is circular? 
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The metaphor of the circle, however, is bad: it does not do justice 
to the coexistence of many facts at once. If time is nothing apart 
from events, we must so describe time as to include that coexistence. 
The element of breadth must be designated; and for this the meta- 
phor of a spherical surface will better serve us. If a great circle 
traced by a point moving on the equator represents the forward 
direction, the coexistence of simultaneous events is shown by a line 
crossing the equator. This line need not be straight, nor exactly at 
a right angle to the equator, like a meridian of longitude. It may 
include now a point far behind the meridian of longitude extending 
from the line’s intersection with the equator, now a point on that 
meridian, now a point ahead of that longitude. When a past event 
is resuscitated, the line of present events would dip back to the point 
where that past event occurred. Thus time may go forward in part 
of its cross-section line and backward in another part. The curve 
of this line may flit most irregularly backward and forward, as the 
particular events dictate. Time is just as reversible as events are; 
it is nothing above the particular facts, binding them in its own order. 
The picture of a relentless monster must be discarded; time is a to- 
and-fro rhythm, an oscillation rather than an advance. 

But within each cycle we find a definite order of before and after, 
with changes. If there is no one enduring irreversible time, are there 
not then a multitude of small irreversible times? We must examine 
the meaning of before, after, change. I think they are not ultimate, 
but reducible to non-temporal terms; and propose the following 
definitions. One content or entity A is before another B only when 
two conditions are satisfied. First, if B exists A is non-existent 
(I speak of physical being here). This means that the past is not 
physically real at the present moment. Secondly, in the present 
event B, something of its character or existence is explained by, or 
due to, something in A, or else to something simultaneous with A. 
Thus, the present fact of the United States of America is later than 
a certain meteoric shower which occurred in the South Pacifie ocean 
in September, 1492. That shower was before the existing United 
States of America. But that shower was simultaneous with the dis- 
covery of this continent by Columbus, and that discovery explains 
in part the present existence of the United States of America. This 
definition of before uses the notion simultaneous with, but, I think, 
no other temporal notion. Now simultaneous with may be defined 
in terms of existence. Any two facts are simultaneous in the physi- 
cal world if both exist. It will be noticed that the definition of 
before makes use of causal explanation or necessary connection. A 
world of chance would not be temporal, for any configuration both 
follows and precedes every other. But a cycle governed by law 
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(such as the earth’s revolution) has a fixed order of stages. Next, 
the relation after is thus defined: if A is before B, B is after A. 
Change, I suggest, is only the fact that an entity or content has both 
existence and non-existence. Inasmuch as in the physical world 
this seems a contradiction, change may be described as a device of 
reality by which apparent contradictories are seen to be equally exist- 
ent ; a description which is not far from Hegel’s account of becoming 
as a synthesis of being and not-being. 

The significance of this reduction of temporal order and change 
within a determinate cycle to non-temporal terms is that time hereby 
appears to be no ultimate mystery, but a category whose properties 
may possibly be accounted for. It may turn out that this play 
between existence and non-existence fills each stage of a cycle full 
of meaning which it could not have if all stages were given together. 
Worth and value appear in a process which fulfills itself, where the 
fulfilment is not given at any one stage. The contrast between in- 
cipiency and fruition may be essential to the beauty and order of the 
whole. This situation is possible, I think, only to a mind; and the 
above analysis suggests therefore that temporal order and change in 
a given cycle may be at bottom value-categories, which is to say, 
spiritual categories. Herein appears the contrast between time and 
space. Time is a plurality of times, each having determinate order 
and perhaps value: space is a continuous whole, whose contained 
facts have no determinate order. In the one we have causation, 
regularity and, it may be, beauty; in the other a vast disorderly 
chaos. 

This result of our survey of the inorganic suggests, then, a possi- 
ble completion ; that completion we shall find in the world of minds. 
We pass now to the organic field. 

In the world of living matter the questions of duration and of 
the meaning of before and after need not, I think, detain us long. 
The arguments used with respect to duration were not dependent 
upon the inorganic character of the facts; they turned upon that 
lapse into non-being which belongs to all physical facts alike. An 
old ape has not really perdured longer than a young ape; he has 
more traces of past events, grayer hair, less activity, a greater number 
of potential reactions to fine differences of stimuli. But these are 
present facts, and neglecting his mental life we find in his body no 
indication that time has quantity. The arguments used with regard 
to the meaning of before, after, and change also turned upon the 
lapse into non-being which is characteristic of all physical facts. 
But when we come to the question of irreversibility, we meet a stone 
wall of objection. There is today an almost universal agreement 
that the course of life is essentially irreversible ; that that is precisely 
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the significance of all vital process. Nevertheless, I shall venture to 
deny this. I think that the belief in irreversibility is an anthropo- 
morphic fallacy, due to a preoccupation with human concerns and a 
desire to find progress in the universe. I do not think it is warranted 
by biological evidence. 

Is it then possible to live backwards? Do organisms ever grow 
young, or fail to die? MHaving died, can they be recalled to life? 
Now one of these questions suggests an immediate answer. It is 
extremely probable that most unicellular organisms do not, like 
the multicellular ones, naturally die. They do not even naturally 
grow old and feeble. This alone shows that life does not necessarily 
wax and wane. We human beings gradually decay, and that leads 
us to regret and consternation, and we speak of the devouring tooth 
of time. But with paramecium it is not time’s tooth that devours, 
but the animal’s oral cavity that ingests food and continues its life 
indefinitely. If that animaleule were conscious and rational, it 
would not believe at all in irreversible time, for the scenes of its daily 
life repeat themselves continually. It would not regret the heaping 
up of birthdays, nor be ashamed to tell its age. 

Growth, however, seems to be an intrinsic property of living mat- 
ter. A cell grows until it is too large to feed itself through the 
available surface, and then divides, typically by mitosis. Now 
growth and mitosis do not occur in all the cells of living organisms; 
e.g., in the brain-cells of man. Perhaps, however, this is no genuine 
exception to the rule; for the sake of argument let us disregard it. 
Does growth then show a true irreversibility? Notice first how each 
new cell repeats the same cycle as the parent cell displayed. The 
cell divides into two daughter-cells, and each daughter-cell does 
the same, and so on. It is the very essence of life to produce this 
repetition. Let us neglect for the moment the fact of evolution, and 
confine our attention to lower forms, such as the protozoa, which 
have probably persisted with little change for thousands of years. 
What trace of irreversibility is there in these constantly recurring 
organisms? The 13,000th descendant of an Ameba proteus looks 
quite like his ancestor. Time oscillates here, as it does in the inor- 
ganic. The daughter-cell grows up to the limit, then divides, then 
each division grows up to the limit and divides, and so on. Indeed 
the same is true of multicellular bodies. None of them grow beyond 
a certain characteristic size; they divide (in their reproductive cells) 
and the daughter-cells repeat the same process. True it is, of course, 
that the total volume of living matter grows. There are more and 
more instances of the same type. But the animal can not in its 
environment multiply indefinitely; the growth is always restricted. 
When it has reached a certain limit, the volume of life swings to and 
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fro about that limit. Should a catastrophe occur, the volume may be 
reduced, and the growth traced over again. Do you allege that this 
stability is due the environment and not to the intrinsic nature of 
life? But life is intrinsically a part of its environment, for it feeds 
on that environment. 

Within the individual metazo6n or metaphyte, to be sure, there are 
many one-way processes, such as secretion, nerve-conduction, circula- 
tion, digestion, etc. But these again are cyclical; the same type of 
situation happens over and over again. It is much as in the case of 
the inorganic; within a cycle we find a determined order and change, 
but the same kind of cycle is repeated many times. The chief differ- 
ence from the inorganic seems to be that there is one more cycle 
here—that of increasing volume up to a certain point. Otherwise 
the analysis we have applied to the inorganic fits equally well the 
organic. 

What, then, of the multicellular organisms that die and can not be 
restored to life? Here let us remember that death is due to the 
peculiar character of the somatic mechanism. That mechanism has 
proceeded too far in specialization; it has lost the power of indefi- 
nitely prolonging its life which belongs to the single-celled organism. 
In short, it is not a very good one; it is a rather poor specimen of 
life. Like an ill-made clock, it runs down and we do not know how 
to wind it up. Yet in the field of inorganic nature we should not 
argue from bad clocks that time is irreversible, but rather from good 
clocks that it is reversible. True, we are not skillful enough to 
restore life once lost. But we do not know that this is impossible. 
If the mechanistic view of life is correct, it ought to be possible; 
for the re-assembling of certain molecules that once made up an or- 
ganism in the same configuration as before, offers only a mechanical 
difficulty. If, on the other hand, vitalism is true, why should not 
the ‘‘vital force’’ that once animated a given system of particles, 
again animate them? And if so, life offers no intrinsic irreversibility 
in the matter of living and dying. 

There remains the great fact of evolution: the stronghold of the 
irreversibility-view. Now evolution is just this: variations occurred 
which were preserved by natural selection so that the kinds of living 
matter became more numerous, while some of them became more highly 
organized as the generations proceeded. And these, let us not for- 
get, were a relatively small number out of the whole mass; by far the 
larger portion of living beings—alge, fungi, protozoa—have suffered 
little or no evolution. Thus evolution is no very fundamental affair ; 
its importance has been greatly over-estimated by its own product, 
man. Yet even in the small corner of life that has evolved up to man 
I can see nothing (unless mind is introduced) essentially different 
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from the formation of a delta at ariver’s mouth. It must, of course, 
happen, if variation is inherent in life, and useful traits are perpet- 
uated, that more and more complex forms arise. But life itself does 
not produce more of the useful variations than of the injurious or the 
indifferent. Variation is presumably in all directions. Now it may 
be that mind is at work here, in some Lamarckian way or in the shape 
of external Providence. But there is no good biological evidence, I 
think, that such an elevating influence is inherent in living matter as 
such : the range of it is too limited, leaving out as it does the vast ma- 
jority of living beings—the lower unicellular forms. And the famil- 
iar discontinuities of evolution—for instance, those connected with 
the appearance of consciousness and of its higher levels—point to the 
same conclusion. We know that as an historical fact there was in a 
part of the whole field of life a gradual ascent to higher and higher 
forms; but there is no good ground for concluding that protoplasm 
has an intrinsic tendency to develop upward rather than downward, 
as if it contained some spiritual potency of irreversible progress. 

It seems then that the time of living organisms is quite like that 
of the inorganic world: it has no quantity or duration; it is as a whole 
reversible, though in each life-cycle irreversible; and events proceed 
like one who moves on a spherical surface, going to and fro and up 
and down in it like Satan in the book of Job. 

Lastly we come to the time of the mental world. In describing 
physical time I defined a past event as non-existent, yet implying a 
fact that is existent. Now in mind the past is not necessarily non- 
existent ; pastness here does not connote non-existence. In the phe- 
nomenon of the specious present, some of the past exists and is yet 
recognized as being past. In a short spoken sentence such as ‘‘there 
he goes,’’ there is one given whole, of which the first word is given 
before and the third word after the second. There is time-order with- 
out the lapse into non-being that characterizes physical time. The 
before is here not the non-existent but the incomplete, the partial 
stage; and the last stage in the completion, carrying the preceding 
with it. This continued existence is, I think, the differentia of mental 
time. In other ways it is quite like physical time. It has no quan- 
tity—for the specious present is not a sum of times, but a series of 
facts distinguished in their order. It is on the whole reversible, for 
contemplation can view it in any direction; but yet in the immediate 
specious present there is determinate order as much as in any physical 

cycle. Pure memory can reproduce any event, indeed ; and pure mem- 
ory is but an extension of that same power which mind shows in the 
specious present—the power to see what is physically non-existent 
as nevertheless truly existent. In fact, the specious present may be 
described as a hint given to the apprehending mind that the just 
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seen fact is not really lapsed into non-being; it lingers a little to show 
this. For in memory we touch the past just as directly as in percep- 
tion we touch the present; and to a perfect memory the span of life 
would be spread out as one immediate datum. True, we are so 
steeped in the prejudice of the irrevocable past, that no sooner do 
we recall a joyful day of childhood than we exclaim ‘‘ Alas! it is gone 
forever.’’ But it is not gone, so long as we re-live the experience. 
In the degree in which we surrender ourselves to contemplation, that 
event is here and now real. Nor is the re-living necessarily modified 
by what has come between. Professor Bergson assumes that it is 
and thus constructs his theory of a time that rolls up bigger and 
bigger like a snowball. The theory applies, I admit, to particular 
tasks; but not usually to a man’s life as a whole. Most men’s lives 
do not grow richer as they grow older. Having attained a certain 
breadth and reach, they oscillate about that as a mean. Only the 
rare life of one who has a lifetime’s task and performs it, possesses 
a true cumulative character. Nor is one affected by his past unless 
he chooses to profit by that past. It is strange, indeed, that any one 
should claim a self-enlarging character for the stream of mental life 
more than for the processes of the inorganic. Mind’s powers of 
selective attention and of abstraction are thereby quite overlooked. 
A man may forget what he has learned, or may deliberately ignore 
the lessons of experience. Every man does so to some extent; and 
in fact it is not easy or natural to store up the past in our minds as 
a permanent treasure of knowledge. Most men live from day to day; 
a few lessons, principally those acquired at the cost of pain, precipi- 
tate themselves in the course of the years into the substance of the 
personality. To speak of an inevitable cumulation or progress in 
mental life is to idealize human nature; the plain facts in most 
men’s lives are quite otherwise. There is no necessary law of prog- 
ress; progress depends upon difficult and sustained effort of will. 
The belief in irreversible mental time is comforting to a generation 
which likes to get its work done by an external mechanism; but I 
think we must call it a delusion. On the contrary, mental time is 
more palpably reversible as a whole than physical time ; for it shows 
no lapse into non-being. 

To mind, some extent of the temporal panorama is present totum 
simul without destruction of the past, and for just this reason mind 
has a fuller degree of reality than body. It includes what material 
or physical being excludes; the past in memory and the future in 
purpose. Physical being is straitened and narrowed being. 

But the totum simul way of seeing is a way that reveals a positive 
significance of time which physical time could only suggest. Mem- 
ory, the specious present, and purpose alike apprehend facts as 
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before and after and as including change. Traversing the spherical 
surface of the field of fact, mind sees many cyclical processes, each a 
relative whole which in each cycle is realized by stages. Such are 
the revolutions of a solar system or a spiral nebula, and the lives of 
individual organisms. Mind comprehends each as if it were a sonata 
heard as one whole yet in a successive order. Music is indeed the 
epitome of the metaphysics of time. The beauty of the whole and the 
logical structure of the whole (I can not separate these) is enhanced 
in the gradual unfolding stage by stage. The last stage which com- 
pletes the series and presents the whole is thus the end, in the double 
signification of that term; and the earlier stages have their meaning 
as earlier in the fact that they are the necessary means, incomplete 
by themselves, to that end. This is what the time of the mental 
world means: a determinate order whose determinateness makes 
each step help to constitute a whole of meaning. Nor is this whole 
asum ; a melody is not a sum of notes. The stages are not continuous, 
but individuated and separate pulses like the notes of a musical 
phrase. And there is no one infinitely long time—so far as our 
experience goes—for there is no one given purpose whose fulfilment 
is endlessly protracted. One all-embracing purpose which unites 
the present discords of our rather disorderly human lives, there may 
be; but if its fulfilment is forever put off, the stages of it have no 
meaning as stages. Mental time comes in the shape of given wholes ; 
its present is always a specious one, or perhaps extended in memory. 
The thought of an eternal process toward a goal never reached, is 
of the very essence of self-contradiction, and would be as disheart- 
ening in practice as it is paradoxical for thought. That is perhaps 
why working religion has postulated a definite sphere of fulfilment 
(called Heaven) which the good man shall reach at a definite mo- 
ment of his experience. 

The experience of time in the world of minds is thus an experience 
of a self-completing whole: self-completing because the end is given 
as brought about by the earlier stages, while the stages appear as 
earlier stages only by virtue of the result they bring about. Such an 
experience is teleological, and the surveying mind finds in the com- 
pletion of it part by part a fulfilment which is good. Time is for 
mind the teleological framework in which the facts of that mind’s 
experience reveal themselves. In the inorganic world no such teleo- 
logical framework is implied,—at any rate directly ; inorganic time, 
a8 we saw, suggests the possibility but does not actually display any 
such structure. When a mind contemplates the processes of inor- 
ganic nature, indeed, it finds in them that fulfilment through the 
fragmentary and partial which makes them things of beauty to the 
beholder. But doubtless there is no beauty or value except for a 
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mind. The present view, however, is not idealistic, because it finds 
no reason for believing that inorganic nature implies the presence 
of some one who is aware of that field of reality. Nor is the time in 
which minds get their glimpse of reality in any way subjective, as 
if it were a form of perception or a creation of the perceiver. Time 
is revealed or given to the mind; it is not due to mind except in the 
sense that nothing else but a mind is capable of apprehending it. But 
time is a spiritual category because it is reality’s way of showing how 
a whole fulfills the implication of the parts, and thereby has beauty 
and worth. I do not say it is the only way of showing this. 

Let me urge in closing that music is the highest of the arts be- 
cause it is the purely metaphysical art. It vouchsafes to us in a 
direct experience, as no logical analysis can do, that spiritual time 
of which the organic world known to science gives but a curtailed 
view. Drama, often deemed the highest art, does indeed employ 
time, but as mingled with human purposes, always limited and often 
petty ; but in music the Platonic idea of time is immediately given. 


W. H. SHELpon. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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A Grammar of Politics. H. J. Lasxt. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1925. 672 pp. 

Studies in the History of Political Philosophy before and after Rous- 
seau. C. E. Vauauan. 2 Vols. Manchester University Press. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) 1925. xxix + 364 pp, 
xx + 339 pp. 

Contemporary Political Thought in England. Lewis Rockow. 
London: Leonard Parsons. (New York: MacMillan Co.,) 
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Introduction to Modern Political Theory. C. E. M. Joap. (The 
World’s Manuals.) Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1924. 127 pp. 

The Moral Standards of Democracy. H. W. Wricut. N. Y.: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1925. ix-+ 309 pp. 


The student of modern political thought can no longer complain 
of lack of guides. The books listed above meet a long felt need, and 
meet it well. Professor Joad’s little manual is an admirable intro- 
duction to the elements of socialistic and syndicalistie philosophy, 
and it pretends to be little more. The meagre chapters on idealistic 
and individualistic theories are intended merely as background for 
more recent and vital movements; but even as such they are apt to 
be misleading because of their dangerous generalities and partialities. 
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Mr. Rockow’s book is a more detailed study and confines itself to a 
cursory exposition of the ideas of the leaders of political thought 
in Great Britain today, with occasional critical remarks, which are 
on the whole as just as they are academic. The volume has the merit 
of centering upon the persons, whose ideas are discussed, instead of 
adopting the more usual impersonal exposition, which pictures ideas 
as floating loosely in a sea of thought. The selected bibliographies 
appended to Professor Joad’s and Mr. Rockow’s volumes are of 
unusual merit and usefulness. 

The volumes of Vaughan reveal a scholar of the last generation 
who deserves to be better known. The first volume was completed 
before his death in 1922, and the second has been compiled by Pro- 
fessors J. S. Mackenzie and A. C. Bradley from his manuscripts. 
The editor, Mr. A. G. Little, has written a brief memoir. Vaughan 
was not only T. H. Green’s cousin, but also closely related in his 
education and thinking to that great teacher, who has left his stamp 
on all British philosophy since his day. The very structure of these 
Studies reveals Green’s influence. The history of political thinking to 
Vaughan’s mind revolves about Rousseau as its pivot. Before Rous- 
seau political philosophy had been built either on abstract individual 
rights or on an equally abstract utilitarianism. The latter method 
received its finest form in Hume and in him it also exhibited its 
limitations and ultimate failure, for Hume, according to Vaughan, 
though he saw clearly the futility of the doctrine of individual rights, 
failed utterly to establish a consistent theory of right on a hedonistic 
basis. It was Rousseau’s new approach to the idea of right, his 
synthesis of individual right and social obligation in moral freedom, 
which made it possible for the philosophy of right to make further 
progress. After Rousseau philosophers like Burke, Hegel, and Maz- 
zini were able to develop the idea of right as embodied in family, 
state, and ultimately in humanity at large. This is, of course, a 
familiar thesis, but it is useful to have a detailed exposition and 
criticism, from this point of view, of some of the classic figures whom 
Green did not discuss explicitly. But quite apart from the close 
criticism of an idealist, the contents of these volumes are a useful 
contribution to the history of political theory. They supplement 
Professor Dunning’s history in a very important respect. Vaughan 
was able, as Dunning was not, to see the philosophical settings and 
implications of the various political theories he describes. Approach- 
ing politics as a literary man and philosopher, rather than as a politi- 
cal historian, Vaughan has at last given us a fairly adequate ex- 
position of the philosophies involved in the major political theorists 
of modern times. Unfortunately, however, he did not attempt any 
more than Dunning did, to relate these philosophic ideas to the 
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particular occasions and social problems out of which they grew. A 
history of modern political theory which will do justice to the inter- 
relations between philosophic ideas and social practices is still to be 
written. 

Vaughan thought that the history of political philosophy really 
ended with Mazzini, much as Hegel thought the history of the spirit 
ended with the Enlightenment. It is therefore with a smile that 
we turn to Laski’s impressive work, in which he takes a fresh start 
and gives a new turn to political theory. But as we begin to find 
our way through the intricate structure of the new philosophy, our 
smile gradually turns to a question and we begin to wonder if perhaps 
Vaughan was nearer the truth than we thought. For though the 
language and the technique are new, the issues appear to be much 
the same. It would not be unfair, in fact, to call Laski’s Grammar 
of Politics a further development of T. H. Green’s ideas. The con- 
ceptions of self-realization and of the common good, the teleological 
interpretation of natural rights, the doctrine of the negative or 
merely instrumental function of the state, and underlying them all 
the paradox of self-government—these are still the dominant themes. 
Laski, one might say, has at last rescued Green from his too Hegelian 
disciples. On the other hand, it is undeniable that there are signifi- 
cant innovations made by Laski. The common good is given a more 
concrete and pluralistic locus by being linked up, on the one hand, 
with the non-political associations to which men are actually devoted, 
and, on the other, to a more explicit and fearless definition of human 
rights and needs, so that the ‘‘self’’ which is to be realized is not 
allowed to remain the merely ‘‘ideal’’ and formal self of Green’s 
theory. The moral function of the state is also freed from the para- 
doxical situation in which Green had left it, for although it is still 
distinguished from other forms of association by being compulsory, 
the fact of compulsion is not regarded as the basis of its authority. 
Political government has no intrinsic moral status, its value and its 
authority are determined by its ability to be codrdinated with, and 
assimilated into, the experience and non-political activities of the 
citizens. The moral authority of laws and the moral obligation of 
obedience to them depend on their moral fruits, not on their intrin- 
sic nature as embodiments of some supposed general will or universal 
reason. And as to their physical authority, this is as a matter of 
fact much more limited than we ordinarily suppose, authority being 
‘‘federal’’ or shared by a large number of institutions, and one of 
the fundamental practical problems of polities is to keep state author- 
ity in its effective domain, so that it does not encroach upon the rights 
of citizens nor upon those interests in which its power breaks down. 
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But it may be doubted whether the paradox of self-government 
is in a measure solved by these new developments in the theory, or 
whether it merely assumes a more subtle form. Mr. Laski makes it 
quite clear that a government merely reflects the character and 
standards of its citizens and that on our ability to educate ourselves 
depends our ability to govern ourselves. But he also makes it clear, 
as did Mill and Bryce, that the price of self-government is ‘‘eternal 
vigilance,’’ a constant and intelligent concern for public affairs. 
Now in the political setting of Plato and Aristotle this emphasis 
offered no theoretical problem, for the public life to which the Greek 
citizen was summoned was simply the organized pursuit of religion, 
art, war, and those other arts in which the Greeks found ‘‘self-realiza- 
tion.’”? But the picture which Mr. Laski paints of the modern state, 
and which seems to me substantially correct, is quite different. Here 
the state and its activities are explicitly set over against, and subor- 
dinated to, those other activities of religion, art, and the liberal pur- 
suits of life in general in which man finds his completest satisfaction. 
In such a situation, how can a man expect to find ‘‘self-realization’’ 
and at the same time be an intelligent citizen in a self-governing state? 
Nor is this problem merely dialectical. Mr. Laski himself, to be sure, 
is fortunate enough not to feel the conflict, for he finds a tolerable 
amount of self-realization in his preoccupation with political prob- 
lems. But what shall we say of the great majority of us, who are by 
profession political lay-men, and who find it a burden, an inter- 
ference with our ‘‘self-realizing’’ activities, to be compelled to govern 
ourselves? This problem is a practical one and one which the philos- 
ophers of democracy are more willing to celebrate than to face. 

Least of all do such idealists as Professor Wright face this prob- 
lem, who succeed in proving to their own satisfaction, the facts not- 
withstanding, that democracy is by its very nature the pursuit of 
“truth, power, and beauty,’’ and who still regard political philosophy 
as an evangelical profession. Compared with this type of traditional 
apologetics, Mr. Laski’s book is decidedly realistic. But compared 
with the practical problems of modern states even Mr. Laski’s analy- 
sis appears academic. The value of his practical suggestions in the 
second half of the work can not be discussed here, but as far as the 
first or theoretical half is concerned, Mr. Laski has succeeded in 
translating old problems into contemporary terms, rather than in 
solving them. Dialectically his treatise is loose enough, for he con- 
tradicts himself on almost every page, but the reader has only him- 
self to blame for expecting precision of terms and consistency of 
usage. Mr. Laski is more interested in giving a true picture of 
modern society than in formulating precise meanings for such am- 
biguous matters as states, sovereignty, authority, morality, equality, 
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etc. A reader who gets over his dialectical scruples will, I think, see 
a fairly clear and detailed picture emerging. In many ways this 
Grammar of Politics is comparable to a combined Aristotle’s Ethics 
and Politics. It purports to give first a concrete redescription of 
the good life in modern terms, and then to inquire into the particular 
available means for realizing it. This is, in itself, a great achieve- 
ment, and its true greatness, like Aristotle’s, can be discovered only 
by keeping in mind the general drift of the argument rather than 
by attempting to follow in detail, as one might Spinoza’s Tractatus, 
a rigorous demonstration in well-defined terms. 


HERBERT WALLACE SCHNEIDER. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Philosophical Writings of Henry More. Edited with introduction 
and notes by Fiora IsaBeL Mackinnon. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch. 1925. 


The writings of Henry More have long been inaccessible to the 
average reader, and have existed only in old and scarce editions in 
large libraries. It is hence of considerable interest to students of 
the history of British philosophy to have a volume of selections from 
More’s works put out in attractive form. As Professor MacKinnon 
says in the preface to the new volume: ‘‘More’s philosophical writ- 
ings are over-voluminous, his thought is often obscure, burdened with 
the strange, confused, and uncritical learning of his time; but to 
leave him unread is to miss one of the finer spirits of English philoso- 
phy and to ignore an interesting link in the development of modern 
metaphysics. ’’ 

Three of More’s writings were chosen from which to print selec- 
tions in this volume. The Antidote against Atheism and The Im- 
mortality of the Soul from the 1662 edition of some of More’s writ- 
ings, and the two chapters of the Enchiridion Metaphysicum which 
had been included in English translation by Joseph Glanvil in his 
Saducismus Triumphatus of 1681, are printed in their essential 
parts; and where the full text of less important sections is omitted, 
the chapter headings are given to indicate the subject-matter thereof. 

In judging of the discrimination of this edition of More’s writ- 
ings, one must remember just what More’s contribution to the 
thought of his century was. More’s logical theory is important in 
connection with the background of Locke’s Essay, his ideas of the 
soul and of spiritual substances in connection with the spread of 
Cartesian influences in England and the general scientific movement 
of the seventeenth century, and his ethical theory in connection with 
several currents of moral philosophy such as Clarke’s intellectualisti¢ 
ethics, Locke’s demonstrable morality, and the moral sense school 
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of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Butler. Professor MacKinnon’s 
selections illustrate More’s contributions to the first two of these 
matters; and since the third is covered by the brief selection from 
the Enchiridion Ethicum in Rand’s Classical Moralists, it perhaps 
did not call for attention in the new volume. The present reviewer 
can not help regretting, however, that Professor MacKinnon did' not 
print the autobiography which More gave in the Prefatio Generalis- 
sima of the Opera Ommia of 1675-79. Professor MacKinnon belongs 
to that group of philosophers who regard the history of philosophy 
as a series of ‘‘answers to the problems of truth and reality,’’ as she 
puts it in her preface. Doubtless every single proposition in More’s 
or any other philosophy is true or false apart from any consideration 
as to why the philosopher came to assert it. But some of us think 
that the problems to which successive thinkers address themselves 
are no more ‘‘persistent’’ than the answers they give are identical ; 
and hence we find it quite impossible to understand a man’s thought 
apart from understanding the unique approach he takes in his 
reflections on man and the world. In the case of such philosophers 
as Henry More many of the propositions put forth must seem to 
most readers as silly errors or ‘‘curious’’ opinions unless the motiva- 
tions of the entire philosophy are first grasped. No better approach 
to Henry More would in that connection be possible than through 
the little-known and quite inaccessible autobiography. 

Professor MacKinnon has equipped her edition of More’s writings 
with excellent bibliographies, a useful outline of the subject-matter 
of his philosophy, and many notes of which some are most illuminat- 
ing (e.g., those on pp. 245-7, 275-80, 302-5). 

On one minor point of historical criticism the present reviewer 
would differ with Professor MacKinnon’s interpretation of the seven- 
teenth-century doctrine of innate ideas. She classifies Culverwel 
along with Locke and Burthogge as opposed to the doctrine of 
innate ideas whether found in the writings of Descartes, Herbert of 
Cherbury, or the Cambridge Platonists (pp. 277-9). Culverwel 
seems to me close to the position of More and opposed to that of Locke 
and Burthogge. To be sure More speaks of the ‘‘ actual knowledge”’ 
the soul has in herself and of outward objects as ‘‘rather the remind- 
ers than the first begetters or implanters’’ of this knowledge (p. 14 
of this new edition), whereas Culverwel in the eleventh chapter of 
his Light of Nature rejects the doctrine of recollection which he 
supposes Plato to have meant quite literally, and adheres to the 
Aristotelian position of knowledge as originating in sense. He Says: 
“All knowledge comes flourishing in at these lattices (i.e., the sensi- 
tive powers). .. . The true rise of knowledge is from the observing 
and comparing of objects and from thence extracting the quintes- 
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sence of some such principles as are worthy of all acceptance’’ (edi- 
tion of 1652, pp. 91-2). But the difference is almost wholly one of 
phraseology and emphasis. For, on the one hand, More goes on to 
explain that recollection is ‘‘an active sagacity in the soul... 

whereby some small business being hinted unto her, she runs out 
presently into a more clear and larger conception’”’ (p. 14). And, 
on the other hand, Culverwel insists that the soul of man, when stim- 
ulated by objects of sense in a certain way, reaches out to conclusions 
derived from principles ‘‘stamped and printed upon the being of 
man.’’ He says: ‘‘There’s scattered in the soul of man some seeds 
of light, which fill it with a vigorous pregnancy, with a multiplying 
fruitfulness. . . . Reason . . . by warming and brooding upon these 
first and oval principles of her own laying, it being itself quickened 
with an heavenly vigour, does thus hatch the law of nature’’ (pp. 
54-55). In other words, Culverwel objects to the language of Plato 
because he supposes it meant literally, and More accepts the language 
because he (like most critics of our own day) regards it as a myth 
designed to teach that there is in our knowledge an element derived 
from a source other than sense. Both agree in accepting the two fol- 
lowing points, (1) that we have ideas not derived from sense, but 
due to the exertions of the mind when it is duly awakened by sense, 
and (2) that these ideas are necessarily seen by any one to be true 
when once they have been presented to his attention. Neither Locke 
nor Burthogge would accept the first of these two points, though 
they would agree that we come to have some self-evident ideas or 
propositions. The issue is clearly between those who wish a basis 
for religious and ethical principles which they suppose no operation 
upon the materials of sense can furnish, and those who fear the 
extravagant dogmas and enthusiasms of various cults and hence 
preach a general scepticism as regards most ultimate questions. Cul- 
verwel and More stood fairly close in time to the appearance of 
Hobbes’s sensationalism, and feared the materialistic and atheistic 
implications of such a theory of knowledge. Locke and Burthogge 
at the end of the century, though likewise rejecting materialism and 
atheism, had more to fear from unbridled claims to innate truth than 
from a healthy scepticism. Thus, in spite of a vacillation of lan- 
guage in both Culverwel and More which makes difficult any exact 
interpretation of their positions, Culverwel seems to belong with 
More in the tradition that the mind adds elements of its own deriva- 
tion to the content of knowledge, and Locke and Burthogge explicitly 
confine the activity of the mind to sorting and rearranging the 
materials provided by sense alone. 


Sreruing P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. Edited by 
Dr. Raymunp Scumipt. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. Volume III, 
pp. iv + 234, 1922—Contributors: G. Heymans, Wilhelm Jerusa- 
lem, Gétz Martius, Fritz Mauthner, August Messer, Julius 
Schultz, Ferdinand Tonnies. Volume IV, pp. iv + 250, 1923— 
Contributors: Benedetto Croce, Constantin Gutberlet, Harald 
Hoffding, Graf Hermann Keyserling, Wilhelm Ostwald, Leopold 
Ziegler, Theodor Ziehen. 


This belated review is tardily recorded with three recent impres- 
sions in mind. The accounts which Dr. Edgar Wind and Dr. Hor- 
ace L. Friess have given of the contemporary philosophical scene in 
Germany were visibly reénforced by the exhibition of books which 
German publishers latterly displayed at several American universi- 
ties. The interesting analysis which Dr. Wind gave to readers of 
this JOURNAL? suggested forcefully the need of understanding and 
interpreting contemporary German thought in categories other than 
those applicable to German philosophy of, say, thirty or forty years 
ago. Dr. Friess has emphasized elements of novelty and intellectual 
ferment in present-day Germany. And two features of the exhibit 
of German publications were particularly impressive: First, the vol- 
ume and variety of philosophical literature produced since the war 
(popular ‘‘philosophies of life’’ and ‘‘philosophical treatments’’ of 
problems in almost every field of inquiry), with an apparent decrease 
of the more ambitious presentation of ‘‘philosophie systems’’ char- 
acteristic of an earlier generation. Second, the exhibit included in 
august, ‘‘definitive’’ editions, the ‘‘systems’’ of these earlier schools; 
but somehow, as they stood there on the shelves in their handsome 
leather dresses, they contrived to suggest that these editions, if they 
indicated an act of piety on the part of editor and publisher, also 
made manifest the fact that the traditions which they embodied were 
indeed ‘‘shelved.’’ 

In the first two volumes of this series the last representatives of 
the earlier traditions were still present—in many instances, it must 
be admitted, men of greater intellectual stature than some of those 
who contribute to these subsequent volumes. But even in comment- 
ing on the first volume, the present writer noted the spirit of free 
and courageous criticism which certain contributors brought to bear 
on the limitations imposed by barren traditions. As was anticipated 
at the time, the inclusion of non-academic writers has served to em- 
Phasize this break, though one observes—and with mild consterna- 
tion—the sense of embarrassment or of ill-concealed satisfaction with 
Which certain ‘‘outsiders’’ regard their inclusion. 
1Vol. XXII, Nos. 18 and 19. 
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As has been said, the contents of these volumes do not, in most 
instances, meet the expectations aroused by the first installments. 
This is certainly true of the majority of the German contributors, 
The inclusion of non-Germans marks a change from the editor’s 
original intention. Whereas he had planned from the outset to in- 
vite non-academicians to contribute their ‘‘self-portraits,’’ the de- 
cision to include non-Germans was unexpected. It illustrates, I be- 
lieve, a profound sense of the need of overcoming the spiritual isola- 
tion in which German thinkers found themselves throughout the 
years of the war. There is clearly felt an almost passionate desire 
to transcend the miserable separation of the war years and their 
aftermath ; and a desire to make this work itself serve in some meas- 
ure as a contribution towards reconciliation led to the enlarging of 
its scope and the change of title which this involved. Less convine- 
ing is the explanation which is contained in the somewhat supererog- 
atory editorial assurance that, after all, ‘‘ philosophy is not an exclu- 
sively German concern.’’ 

Whatever the motive for the change, it is quite another question 
to ask whether the outcome has justified the venture. The contri- 
butions of Heymans, Croce, and Hoffding are essays of considerable 
interest (particularly Croce’s spirited account) ; in fact, they tend 
to overshadow some of the other chapters. But as Dr. Schmidt 
recognizes, their inclusion makes all the more apparent the omissions 
and incompleteness which would have to be remedied before the work 
could justify its new and more pretentious title. Moreover, an al- 
most insuperable difficulty seems apparent in applying to German 
thinkers the same criterion by which foreign contributors are chosen. 
If this is not to be an entirely hit-or-miss matter, it is inevitable that 
severer standards must be employed in selecting non-German authors 
than have been used in choosing natives. Any one who has witnessed 
a supposedly international assembly at which the ‘‘home talent”’ 
predominated, in numbers at least, will recognize the reality of this 
problem. 

As an alternative instance of international influence may be men- 
tioned the publication of several volumes of ‘‘Contemporary British 
Philosophy,’’ volumes which owe their existence to the suggestion of 
Dr. Schmidt’s series as originally planned. International codpera- 
tion, a greater degree of international acquaintance among workers 
in intellectual pursuits, are undoubtedly to be desired. Dr. Schmidt 
and his colleagues have wished to contribute to these ends, but one 
must question the extent of their success in this direction. 

In any case it seems probable that readers outside of Germany 
will continue to find the chief value of the series—even with its 
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amended purpose—in the impressions which it gives of contemporary 
philosophy in Germany. To one reader at least, this impression, as 
has been said, was one of intellectual ferment and of significant effort 
to render philosophic thought in terms commensurate to the interests 
of the time. That some voices continue to reiterate familiar formu- 
le can not be denied. But they contrast with the stirring energy in 
the message, delivered with Fichte-like intensity, by such a writer 
as Leopold Ziegler, an energy of youth and of wider horizons. It 
may indeed be that the sense of a break with unfruitful traditions 
is, in part, produced by the number of younger men represented in 
these volumes. It might have been well to wait awhile for their 
“‘self-portraits’’; as Count Keyserling remarks, it ‘‘seems rather un- 
natural’’ for a comparatively young man to present a summary of 
his intellectual history. But the sense of looking towards the future 
rather than dwelling in the past is given even by the older men. As 
Wilhelm Jerusalem wrote in beginning what unfortunately proved 
to be his philosophic last will and testament: ‘‘Though I grow old, 
I never cease to learn.”’ 


JAMES GUTMANN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. Bd. V. 
RAYMUND ScHmupt, editor. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1924. 265 
pp. 


The series of philosophical self-reviews, whose fifth volume has 
just appeared, found an enthusiastic admirer in Mr. Havelock Ellis. 
In one of his essays (which the publisher proudly reprints) he main- 
tains that the best method of collecting opinions has here been dem- 
onstrated. Personalities are called forth to give an account of them- 
selves, and their reports are fascinating to such an extent that all 
plain and scientific discussions seem comparatively dry and uninter- 
esting. This is Mr. Ellis’ opinion. 

We confess to be convinced of the contrary. We believe that a 
codperative work by different authors has no sense whatever, unless 
it is induced by a reasonable purpose. You may want to look at a 
special subject from different standpoints in order to perceive the 
variety of its aspects. Or you may want to apply a special stand- 
point to different subjects in order to prove its amplitude. But what 
is the purpose of collecting reviews for the mere sake of ‘‘personal 
utterance’’? Does personal vanity need a special arena? The title 
‘‘Selbstdarstellung’’ is, indeed, well chosen; it has the double mean- 
ing of ‘‘self-display.”’ 
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The men who contributed to the new volume are Anathon Aall, 
Alfons Bilharz, Allessandro Chiappelli, Arthur Drews, Adolf Dyroff, 
Carl Stumpf, and Adolf Phalén. Among them we are astonished to 
find the name of Carl Stumpf. He is the exception that proves the 
rule. This distinguished psychologist has written a survey of his 
life and his works which radiates all the charm of his personality. 
But we regret that he has published it here. The surroundings seem 
to degrade him. Many of the men with whom he is compelled to 
associate in this book are of second-rate importance. One of them 
takes the opportunity to revile the world for not having been kind 
to him. Another one is childish enough to describe his ‘‘greatest 
experience’’ in the form of a bad piece of poetry. Silence is better! 


Epaar WInp. 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


Constructive Conscious Control of the Individual. F. Marutas 
ALEXANDER. New York: Dutton & Company, 1923. Pp. 317. 


The modern reader, when he endeavors to make himself ac- 
quainted with philosophical and psychological attainments, is often 
put to a hard task. The form in which more or less new ideas are 
put to him confronts him with the postulate that he has to change his 
mental attitude entirely, give up his old beliefs and his very mode of 
thinking before he can understand the new truths. One can not 
but remember that neither Kant nor Descartes, who actually did 
change our ways of philosophical thought, introduced their state- 
ments by such demands of incende quod adorasti. Psychoanalysts 
claim that unless we follow their mental habits in their entirety we 
can not even begin to understand or test their theories. Behavior- 
ists tell us that we have to forget the term ‘‘consciousness’’ and the 
phenomena which we used to describe and know under this term (and 
which they actually do seem to forget). Professor Dewey’s intro- 
duction to Constructive Conscious Control of the Individual, by F. 
Mathias Alexander, confronts us with this kind of severe demand: 
‘Tt is precisely this perverted consciousness which we bring with 
us to the reading and comprehension of Mr. Alexander’s pages, and 
which makes it hard for us to realize his statements as to its existence, 
causes and effects . . . only when the results of Mr. Alexander’s 
lessons have changed one’s sensory appreciation . . . does the con- 
crete force of his teaching come home to one’’ (p. xxii). 

The expectations raised by Professor Dewey’s introduction and 
the ambitious title of the book are far from being fulfilled. In fact 
it seems difficult to do justice to a book which is full of half-truths, 
truisms, unclear statements, and endless repetitions. The book 38 
intended as a second volume to the author’s first book, Man’s Supremé 
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Inheritance. Whenever a person sets out to achieve an ‘‘end,’’ Mr. 
Alexander believes either of two principles to be involved, the ‘‘end- 
gaining’’ or the ‘‘means-whereby’’ principle. The first one is a 
“direct procedure’ and is ‘‘associated with dependence upon sub- 
conscious guidance and control’’; it is the wrong method. The sec- 
ond is an ‘‘indirect procedure’’ involving ‘‘a reasoning consideration 
of the causes of the conditions present’’; this method is ‘‘ associated 
with constructive conscious guidance and control’ (p. 10). The 
individual is evidently often not aware whether he uses the right 
or wrong method: ‘‘. . . too often a person will consider a psycho- 
physical experience to be quite satisfactory, when I, as an expert, 
know it to be in reality unsatisfactory’’ (p. 25). In all our defects 
it is the ‘‘sensory appreciation’’ which is at fault; ‘‘. . . if some- 
thing is wrong with us it is because we have been guided by unre- 
liable sensory appreciation . . .”’ (p. 124). This ‘‘sensory appreci- 
ation’’ must guard us ‘‘whenever our instinctive processes are un- 
reliable’’ (p. 33). A great part of the exposition is devoted to the 
seemingly unnecessary movements which we habitually make. Ap- 
parently the author does not realize that he finds himself here in the 
middle of a very complicated chapter of neurology, namely, that of 
‘associated movements.’’ One example which he gives, namely, that 
of throwing the head back when opening the mouth wide (p. 37), 
“with the idea, as it were, of lifting the upper jaw away from the 
lower,’’ is a physiological ‘‘associated movement.’’ The exact de- 
limitation of the various types of ‘‘associated movements,”’ their 
localization in the central nervous system and their pathological sig- 
nificance is not yet entirely clear. It is certain, however, that if we 
would analyze every voluntary movement to its last component, we 
would find that about one-half of even a simple voluntary movement 
is involuntary. Viewing mental life apparently entirely from the 
aspect of ‘‘sensory appreciation’’ the author’s psychology is very 
simple. As an example one might quote the following statement: 
“. . . surely in the last analysis the abuse of the sexual act is intensi- 
fied by one or the other, or by both’’ (over-eating and over-drinking). 
The author fails entirely to give a clear picture of what the ‘‘expert 
manipulation’’ is which he uses, ‘‘ to give to the pupil the new sensory 
experiences required for the satisfactory use of the mechanisms con- 
cerned’’ (p. 152). He is more explicit in telling us why it is neces- 
sary that our ‘‘sensory appreciation’’ should be improved, making, 
é.g., the definite but very dubious statement that ‘‘loss of memory’’ 
has become more and more marked during the past 20 or 30 years 
(p. 275). He disapproves of the keeping of records, thus foregoing 
the only acknowledged means to critically control and evaluate such 
Psychological experiments. The language of the book is frequently 
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vague and unfortunate, as when he speaks of ‘‘a more or less de- 
bauched kinaesthesia, a condition in which psychophysical reactions 
are abnormal and harmful’’ (p. 107) or, speaking of a pupil, ‘‘he 
had reached such a stage of defective sensory appreciation and self- 
hypnotic indulgence that his whole outlook was topsy-turvy.’’ Mr. 
Alexander, though he prefers to speak of ‘‘badly codrdinated pupils” 
or ‘‘creatures’’ instead of patients, is apparently practicing a kind of 
psycho-therapy with a certain amount of success. Like many other 
psycho-therapists who obtain a certain measure of results, he seems 
to be better than his creed. 


F. I. WErRTHEIMER. 
JOHNS HOPKINS HOspPITAL. 


Principles of Psychotherapy. Pierre JANET. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company. 1924. Pp. 322. 


In the first part of this book, Professor Janet gives an interesting 
historical survey. His attitude toward the various forms of mental 
healing is, on the whole, both broad-minded and critical. Only his 
account of the development of psychoanalysis is neither exhaustive 
nor accurate. However critical or condemning one’s attitude toward 
psychoanalysis may be, this doctrine would have deserved more con- 
sideration than is given it by Professor Janet, if only for its historical 
interest and its heuristic implications. For instance, Janet’s coun- 
tryman, Blondel, though he arrived at a complete condemnation 
of psychoanalysis, has given us, nevertheless, an impartial and very 
clear account of the theory of psychoanalysis. It is not correct to 
say that Freud in his first publication ‘‘changed first of all the terms 
that I [Janet] was using’’ (p. 41). ‘‘Psychological analysis’’ in 
the sense of Janet is something different from ‘‘psychoanalysis’’ in 
the meaning which Freud has given it. Also Freud has not simply 
given, as Janet claims, the name ‘‘complex’’ to Janet’s term ‘‘psy- 
chological system.’’ The term ‘‘complex’’ was introduced by Jung 
in his studies of associations. Nor is Freud’s term ‘‘repression”’ 
synonymous with Janet’s ‘‘restriction of consciousness’’ (p. 41). 
The statement that psychoanalysis is ‘‘the last incarnation’’ of ani- 
mal magnetism has only a very superficial formal justification. 
What Professor Janet fails to make clear, is the fundamental point 
of divergence between his own theory and psychoanalysis. Freud’ 
himself has explained this very lucidly: Janet assumes in the neu- 
rotic ‘‘a constitutional inability to hold their psychic contents to- 

1See Blondel’s La Psychoanalyse: F. I. Wertheimer. This JourNAt, Vol. 
XXI, p. 410 (1924). 


2S. Freud: Article on ‘‘Psychoanalysis’’ in Marcuse’s Handwérterbuch 
der Sexualwissenschaft. Bonn, 1923. 
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gether,’’ whereas he (Freud) insisted from the beginning on the 
dynamic significance of circumscribed contents themselves. 


The second part of the book gives Janet’s psychological theories 


which he has admirably expressed in his former larger publications. 


They are too well known to need restatement here. His insistence 
that it is ‘‘useless and dangerous to translate these psychological 
facts immediately into a physiological language which is at present 
entirely arbitrary’’ (p. 234), is extremely useful. Only it must be 
noted that from Janet’s own definitions of tension and psychic force, 
a really dynamic psychological system has not emerged. 

In the third part of the book he discusses what he considers the 
proper field of psycho-therapy, the conditions in which it should be 
used, its applications, and results. He quotes Grasset’s dictum that 
‘‘psycho-therapy is not a treatment of the mind, but by the mind.”’ 
This part of the book is very stimulating. One can not but feel that 
his view of psychotherapy is somewhat narrow and restricted. It 
seems only just to say that since the time when Janet published his 
startling observations on neurotic patients, psychotherapy has be- 
come both more modest and more efficient, and to-day it is more a 
question of directness of effort than of precision of method. Many 
mental disturbances do not call for or allow a static adjustment in 
the sense of the establishment of an equilibrium of forces. Various 
modes of adjustment of the individual are possible and the pragmatic 
issue is not so much one of the quantity or intensity of forces, but of 
the manifold possibilities of deflecting their direction. Janet’s clear, 
but somewhat dogmatic, exposition has tempted the reviewer to for- 
mulate what, in his own work, he regards as the field of psycho- 
therapy. Psychotherapy is an attempt by constructive methods to 
influence those psychopathological reactions which are modifiable 
at all and which can not be reached by treatment of individual organs 
or systems. The measure of its success is not only the ‘‘cure’’ of a 
“‘neurosis,’’ but the ratio of happiness, efficiency, and possibility of 
development of the patient. 


F. I. WERTHEIMER. 
JOHNS HopxKINS HOSPITAL. 
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Logos. Anno VIII, Fase. 4. L’Irrazionalismo contemporaneo.— 
II. Il neo-criticismo e il volontarismo in Germania: A. Aliotta. 
Una visione teleologica del mondo: P. Gatti. Il problema dell’arte 
—VI. Arte e realti: N. Abbagnano. Sulle finalita della filosofia 
del diritto: F. Asturi. 

JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SoctAL PsycHoLoey. Vol. XX, No. 
4. The Training of Psychologists: A. E. Davies. The Nature of 
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the Fundamental Drives: E. C. Tolman. Report of the $5000 
Award Committee. A Theory of Personality: J. W. Bridges. The 
Intelligence of Italian and Jewish Children: W. 7. Graham. Char- 
acteristics of the Neurotically Disposed: W. 8. Taylor. The Field 
of Social Psychology: English Bagby. The Psychology of Hymns: 
Kimball Young. How the Psychologist Reacts to the Distinction 
‘*Extrovert-Introvert’’: J. E. Downey. The Downey Will-Temper- 
ament Profile: Emily Wires. Data on the Alleged Psychopathol- 
ogy of the Only Child: J. C. Stuart. 

Choisnard, Paul: Saint Thomas d’Aquin et 1’Influence des As- 
tres. Paris: Félix Alean. 1926. 255 pp. 15fr. 

Descoqgs, Pedro: Institutiones Metaphysicae Generalis. Elé- 
ments d’Ontologie. Tome Premier—Introduction et Metaphysique 
de 1’Etre. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 1925. 638 pp. 66 fr. 

Elsbach, A. C.: Der Lebensgehalt der Wissenshaften. Wissen- 
schaftstheoretische Grundfragen. Berlin & Leipzig; Walter de 
Gruyter & Co. 1926. 39 pp. ' 

Raible, Theodor: Das Endliche eine Fiktion eine naturwissen- 
schaftlichphilosophische Studie. Privately published. 1925. 16 pp. 

Rougier, Louis: Celse ou le Conflit de la Civilisation Antique et 
du Christianisme Primitif. (Les Maitres de la Pensée Antichré- 
tienne, I. Sous la direction de M. Louis Rougier.) Paris: Editions 
du Siécle. 1926. xxxiii + 442 pp. 

Stoops, John Dashiell: Ideals of Conduct. An Exposition of 
Moral Attitudes. New York: Macmillan Co. 1926. xii + 373 pp. 





NOTES AND NEWS 

We are indebted to Professor Lovejoy for the following extract 
from the London Observer, (November 22, 1925) : 

‘Tn an interview with a correspondent of the Spanish newspaper, 
‘A. B. C.,’ Signor Mussolini acknowledged the extent of the influence 
exercised upon his mind by Georges Sorel. ‘This master of Syndi- 
ealism, with his rough-and-ready theories on revolutionary tactics, 
has contributed decisively in creating the discipline, energy, and 
power of the Fascist cohorts.’ ’’ 

Nietzsche delighted the Premier when he was only twenty, and 
helped him to strengthen his anti-democratic tendencies. The second 
person really to influence him was the American philosopher, 80 
diametrically opposed to Croce, whose books Mussolini says he has 
never read. ‘‘William James has helped me in my career,’’ he con- 
tinues; ‘‘James taught me that an act should be judged more by 
results than by its essence. From him I learnt to put my faith in 
action and in a flaming determination to live and to struggle, to 
which Fascismo owes a great part of its success.’’ 

Rome, November 18. 











